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clothes are kept, and, in fact, everything is preserved which requires doors to protect it, and cannot be put into the open apartments where any one can come and go freely. The furniture is of the simplest description. There are any number of beds of the kind described in speaking of town life, which are used for sitting and sleeping on, for putting clothes or babies on; in fact, for all purposes for which a cot, a table, a chair, a desk, a sofa, or a shelf would ordinarily be used in this country. Besides these there are some floor-cloths, and the usual cooking pots, the brass drinking pots, and a large number of earthen vessels; only everything is on a more liberal scale in the village than in the town. In villages there is not the same competition as in towns. There is not the feeling of hungry generations treading you down. There is peace and quiet. There is comfort and confidence, and not a commercial spirit of calculation. Many of the things are made locally. The Lambardar pays nothing in cash for his earthenware pots, but he keeps the potter in his pay, and the potter makes what is necessary for him. In fact, this relation may be said to hold as regards the whole village collectively in its dealings with the artisans.
The grain is stored in pits dug in the courtyard, which are covered up after they are full. The grain is taken out of each pit as required, and if the Lambarddr happens to be the trustee for the co-sharers of the village, he would naturally have